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ABSTRACT 



Most teachers persist in using highly structured 



teaching methods with pre-school pupils and in trying to teach 
academic skills for which young children are not prepared. This is 
the case because many teachers teach as they were taught or in ways 
that students' parents and relatives want. But researchers find these 
practices dangerous, and stress that different, developmentally 
appropriate early learning experiences lead to later academic 
success* The National Association for the Education of Young Children 
has defined developmentally appropriate practice, and all early 
educators should be familiar with their guidelines. However, teachers 
often find it difficult to implement developmentally appropriate 
practice , especially when it seems that so many of the most common 
early teaching activities are inappropriate. But there are sound 
theoretical reasons to choose developmentally appropriate 
alternatives to these inappopriate activities, especially when these 
alternative activities are easy to implement. Several developmentally 
inappropriate activities that are commonly used by teachers are 
listed. A 2S-item bibliography is included. (SAK) 
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There is often a debate between early childhood educators as to the specific 
qualities and/or characteristics that constitute development ally appropriate 
instructional practices and activities for pre-school children. This 
presentation will provide specific examples of some current practices and help 
teachers learn how to distinguish elements of appropriateness and 
inappropriateness in curriculum offerings within pre-school settings. 
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Introduction: 

Many children in pre-school are being taught academic skills for which 
they are not socially, emotionally, physically or intellectually prepared. 
Some teachers seem to truly believe formal, highly structured teaching is 
necessary and effective. Even those teachers who have attended classes and 
seminars where they studied how young children learn often seem to have 
difficulty basing their curriculum on sound child development principles. 
Practice of appropriate activities and experiences based on understanding of 
child development theory is necessary if teachers want to truly help children 
succeed as children begin to understand and master social relationships, 
concepts, facts, ideas, and knowledge in their worlds. 

Why Is This Happening? 

Many adult pre-school teachers teach children as they have been taught. 
Since the majority of adults now employed in pre-school settings did not 
attend day care centers or pre-school s and have difficulty remembering what 
occurred during the first five years of their lives if they did attend, the 
adults tend to recall and put into practice with young children learning 
experiences and activities used by their former elementary teachers. These 
curriculum experiences are inappropriate for children under the age of six 
years since they are often symbolic in content and largely teacher directed. 

There are other reasons why the trend to formalize instruction during 
early childhood years continues. Many well-meaning but usually uninformed 
parents and relatives of pre-school children want their children to "learn" 
early. They believe children will be better prepared to deal with some now 
rigorous kindergarten and first grade programs if the children are "taught" 
academic skills earlier. Parents also tend to believe they are getting more 
for their money if pre-school children are taught to think and act like 
elementary age children. The not-so-silent message is to hurry and turn 
children into small adults. Few laymen actually realize the danger of such 
practices. 

David Elkind (1986:632) explains why this practice is very dangerous. 
After reminding us that young children do not learn in tfie same way as adults, 
Elkind elaborates: 

All across the country, educational programs devised for school-age 
children are being applied to the education of young children . . . 
The focus on a specific learning task, as demanded by formal 
instruction, is at variance with the natural mode of learning of the 
young child. 

p. 634 

Elkind points out risks from what he labels as "miseducation" of children and 
discusses both short-term and long-term problems associated with exposing 
children to formal instruction. Short-term risks that are early symptoms of 
stress include fatigue, loss of appetite, and decreased efficiency. Long-term 
risks refer to such occurrences as potential harm to the child's motivation to 
learn and lack of opportunity for needed early childhood spontaneous learning 
that comes from modeling and verbal interaction. Finally Flkind (1986:634) 
points out that when adults intrude in this self-directed learning (referring 
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to the kind of learning young children need) and insist on their own learning 
priorities such as reading or math, they interfere with the self-directed 
impulse of the child. 

Importance of the Early Years 

Barbara Bowman (1986:3) points out that "Research continues not only to 
substantiate the finding that young children possrs an incredible learning 
ability, but also makes clear the relationship between the quality of early 
experience and subsequent development." Bowman (as do many other early 
childhood educators) discusses the fact that early childhood educators now 
have research on the long-term effects of quality early childhood programs. 
The research documents positive educational and social outcomes for children 
when programs offer appropriate experiences for young children. Quality 
programs prevent later school diop ou*s, produce children (and later adults) 
who are socially better adjusted, increase motivation, save tax dollars spent 
on special education and produce numerous other benefits. 

Appropriate Practice — What Does It Mean? 

There is now a newly accepted term that describes the philosophy and 
elements of a "quality" program for pre-school children. That term is known 
as "developmental ly appropriate practice." 

In the position statement of the National Association for the Education 
of Young Children concerning appropriate practice in early childhood programs, 
a definition is provided of the concept "developmental appropriateness." This 
definition has two dimensions: "age appropriateness" and "individual 
appropriateness," (Young Children, 1986:53). 

Guidelines for developmental ly appropriate practice are used as focal 
points in the written statement. The guidelines for curriculum planning 
include: 

A. Developmentally appropriate curriculum provides for all areas of 
a child's development: physical, emotional, social, and 
cognitive through an integrated approach; 

B. Curriculum planning emphasizes learning as an interaction 
process; 

C. Teachers prepare the environment for children to learn through 
active exploration and interaction with aaults, other children, 
and materials; 

D. Learning activities and raterials should be concrete, real and 
relevant to the lives of young children; 

E. Programs provide for a wider range of developmental interests 
and abilities than the chronological age range of the group 
would suggest; 

F. Teachers provide a variety of activities and materials; teachers 
increase the difficulty, complexity, and challenge of an 
activity as children use it and develop understanding and 
skills; 

6. Adults provide opportunities for children to choose from a 
variety of activities, materials, and equipment, and time to 
explore through active involvement . . .; 

H. Multicultural and nonsexist experiences, materials, and 
equipment should be provided . . .; 

I. Adults provide a balance of rest and active movement for 
children throughout the day . . .; 
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J. Outdoor experiences should be provided for children of all 
ages. 

These curriculum guidelines should be studied thoroughly by all people 
interacting with young children and interpretations of the guidelines should 
be carefully considered. 

Interpreting What Is Appropriate 

Since large numbers of early childhood educators are now familiar with 
the concept of appropriate practice, why do the inappropriate practices 
continue? Some of the reasons are: 

1) The practices are too general and vague for some individuals to 
understand; 

2) Some individuals have difficulty changing from known practice to 
practice with which they are not familiar; 

3) Some people are still not "child centered" in thought since they 
believe that "child centered" individuals (especially cnild 
development instructors) are idealistic and do not function in the 
"real world"; 

4) Some teachers simply do not want to practice or have difficulty 
practicing what they know is best since the old familiar, previously 
employed practice appears easier; 

5) Pleasing parents may be a priority and parents often request what is 
inappropriate due to lack of knowledge about what is appropriate; 

6) The teachers do not realize the damage caused to children's inherent 
motivation (even though they can easily see motivational problems 
with elementary students by the time they reach third grade); 

7) The teachers cannot see how to separate elements of inappropriateness 
from otherwise seemingly appropriate activities. 

By choosing and examining some of the current practices in pre-school 
settings it is hoped that teachers will become more adept at recognizing 
differences between inappropriate and Developmental ly appropriate practices. 
As teachers make changes (in old, worn-out rituals, too many teacher-directed 
activities, lessons that are too symbolic in nature) and see that parents will 
be thankful as they gain a new understanding of anDropriateness, teachers will 
find renewed personal motivation to use suitable practices. Educating parents 
about activities and lessons of quality will help teachers facilitate quality 
practice with children whose parents want to have the very best personal and 
group pre-school experience. 

Activities and Inappropriateness 

There are so many activities and experiences practiced in pre-school 
settings it would be virtually impossible to examine and address the quality 
of all of them. To help teachers better understand what constitutes 
appropriate preschool practices, various inappropriate practices that are 
commonly used have been selected for such examination. It should be 
remembered that appropriateness is always related to the age (universal, 
predictable sequences of growth and change that occur in children during pre- 
school years), as well as the individual (each child is a unique person with 
an individual pattern and timing of growth, as well as individual personality, 



*Young Children, 1986:54-55. (See position paper for ^11 authors names.) 
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learning style, ana family background) appropriateness (NAEYC, 1986:53). To 
shorten that description for purposes of clarity, appropriateness of 
activities will be referred to as "age appropriate" activities and "stage 
appropriate" activities. The following is a list of practices or activities 
commonly misused by teachers with children under six: 

1. teaching the alphabet, numerals, colors, shapes and numbers by rote 
and through use of workbooks and ditto, photocopied or mimeographed 
sheets with groups of children; the designation of "letter day," or 
"letter weeks"; 

'i. activities requiring each child in a setting to compile projects 
that are teacher selected and teacher directed; 

3. activities forcing children to learn to write their names; 

4. the majority of crafts; 

5. seat work, coloring book pages, most holiday gifts and holiday 
celebrations, tracing patterns, dot-to-dots, "weekly reader" type 
papers; 

6. rewards such as stickers, stars, raisins, candy, or other items used 
as extrinsic motivational items; 

7. show-and-tell ; 

8. pledge-to-the flag recitation or other ritualistic forms of 
recitation; 

9. use of the calendar; 

10. programs or "graduation" exercises where children are put on display 
or perform; 

11. any forms of punishment that hurt or humiliate the child; 

12. standardized tests. 

At first glance it may appear that almost anything teachers do with 
curriculum is inappropriate but closer examination will reveal that often it 
is how we use curricula that makes it developmental^ appropriate. El kind 
(1989:114) explains: 

From a developmental perspective, the important task for educators 
is matching curricula to the level of children's emerging mental 
abilities: hence the principle of developmental appropriateness. 
Curriculum materials should be introduced only after a child has 
attained the mental level to master them. 

El kind also points out that curricula must be studied and analyzed to 
determine the level of mental ability that is required to comprehend them 
(1989:14). The following chart shows how teachers can take the examples of 
previously mentioned activities that are misused, analyze the activities by 
considering reasons for inappropriateness, review the opinions of theorists 
and specialists, change to appropriate activities, and experience the positive 
outcomes of using developmental ly appropriate substitutes. 
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Changing Common Practices 
{from inappropriate to appropriate) 



Inappropriate Practice 

1. Teaching of the 
alphabet, numbers, 
numerals, colors, 
and shapes by rote 
and through use of 
workbooks ai.u/or 
ditto, photo- 
copied or mimeo- 
graphed sheets with 
groups of pre- 
school children. 
Letter da>s or 
letter weeks 



in 



Theorists' Opinions 

1. Piaget (1971) developed a list of 
stages of development; Hymes (1990) 
describes why these activities are 
inappropriate; Lowenfeld and 
Brittain (1987) warn against the 
use of ditto sheets, cut and paste 
activities, and tracing patterns; 
El kind (1986) discusses harm from 
instruction that is formal and 
symbolic; Weikart (1971) discusses 
appropriate ways to help the 
cognitive development of children 



Reasons for Inappropriateness 



1. Piaget' s stages of development clearly 
demonstrate that pre-schoolers in the pre- 
operational stage (ages two through seven) are 
using symbols in play, art and language, to 
represent their world. Thinking is bound to the 
concrete even at the next stage (children are 
still unable to think abstractly). Hymes (1990) 
points out that children "are active and are not 
good sitters," therefore they cannot sit for 
lessons that are abstract and make lasting 
intellectual gains. Lowenfeld and Brittain 
(1987) cite the research of Russell and 
Waugamann who found that children's creativity 
was damaged once the children were provided with 
coloring book pages, tracing patterns and such. 
El kind (1986) discusses pressures connected with 
formal lessons that destroy motivation and 
Weikart (1971) discusses the fact that the use 
of key experiences (not rote learning) is an 
effective way to teach pre-school children. 

Letter days or weeks are inappropriate because 
children live in the here and now and cannot 
remember to bring objects that begin with 
certain letters. Parents must often find the 
objects to bring. Letter days or week Isolate 
the letters and preschool teachers should try to 
provide an integrated" or the "whole language" 
approach to reading (Hymes: 1990) . Research shows 
that learning letters in an isolated manner is 
of no significance. Largely teacher-directed 
activities cause stress. Letters apart from what 
is real have no significance. 



(over for what is appropriate) 
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Substitutions 



Activities that suit children's learning styles help 
children become exposed to letters, numerals, colors, 
shapes and so on without pressuring children to engage 
in highly teacher- directed, stress causing activities. 
When children are allowed to learn through play they 
are able to choose activities for which they are ready. 
Krovide interesting real-life experiences such as 
interest centers, appropriate "key" experiences and 
time for children to work at their own pace. Use per- 
manent centers of interest as well as temporary centers 
(if teachers are able to do so), as focal points; allow 
children to recognize and form letters of their choice. 

Use quality pieces of children's literature, including 
some alphabet and picture books. 

Use experience charts and rebus charts related to 
children's experiences. 
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Reasons for Appropriateness 



Allowing children to choose activities from the 
environment keeps children self -motivated and eager to 
learn about themselves people events and objects. 
Children will form perceptions, store perceptions, ask 
questions, assimilate and make accommodations for new 
information as they are ready. Pressure will be 
eliminated as children experience through play. 

Quality pieces of literature help children become 
motivated to read as well as provide children with 
information and enjoyment. 

Children begin to see that their talk car, be written. 



Inappropriate Practice 



Theorists* Opinions 



2. Completion of Same as #1 

teacher selected 
and directed 
projects. 



******************************* 



Substitutions 



c. Safe ano oppropriate permanent and temporary centers as 
well as quality, open-ended art materials 
Have the teacher move in and out of the child's space 
to suggest, answer and instruct as children question. 
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Reasons for Inappropriateness 

2. El kind (1986) states "when adults intrude in 
self-directed learning of children and insist on 
their own priorities such as reading or math, 
they interfere with the self -directed impulse." 
Erickson (1963) describes this as the period 
when balance is struck between initiative and 
guilt; therefore the child may become dependent 
on adults and not trust own initiative. 

**************************** 



Reasons for Appropriateness 

Motivation will remain high when cuality materials and 
equipment allow for choice on the part of the child. 
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Inappropriate Practice 



3. Forcing children to 
write their names 



Theorists' Opinions 



Same as #1 



******************************** 



Substitutions 

3, Paper, Urge pencils, crayons and other drawing 

materials provide children the opportunity to move at 
own pace and explore the art medium. If children ask 
tor help in forming a letter this request may indicate 
"age" ana "stage" readiness. When children are ready 
to write they will make this known to adults. 
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Reasons for Inappropriateness 



3. Children do not have the eye/hand coordination, 
fine motor control, small muscle development, 
manual aexterity and visual activity to be able 
to be taught or forced to write their names. 

Forcing children to write causes pressure on the 
children which in turn causes stress and 
destroys motivation. 

*************************** 

Reasons for Appropriateness 

Children like to scribble and explore media. 
Children begin to draw what they have now perceived 
through their senses. These perceptions combined 
with inner motivation, further helps development of 
eye-hand coordination and fine motor control as 
children use small muscles. Children move to 
writing as they give labels to drawing. 



Inappropriate Practice 



Theorists' Opinions 



Reasons for Inappropriateness 



4. The majority of 
crafts. 



4. Lowenfeld and Brittain (1987) point 4. Art projects with a high degree of teacher or 

commercial input and direction shifts art from 
child to teacher. 

Children begin to take credit for projects (as 
parents and others praise them) that they lacked 
the skills to complete— the beginning of 
plagiarism and dishonesty. 

Children enjoy the process and care little about 
the project until adults insist. 

Crafts destroy personal creativity. 



Lowenfeld and Brittain (1987) point 
out that crafts are teacher 
directed; Kellog (1969) describes 
children's stages of art; Schirr- 
macher (1988) reports on Lowenfeld 
and Brittain and discusses positive 
art for early childhood programs; 
Cherry (1979) discusses all of the 
previously mentioned. 



************************************************************** 



Substitutions 



Reasons for Appropriateness 



SO 



4. Art medium for senses ar.ri aesthetic development; safe, 
quality, art materials; time for children to explore 
and experience 

Save crafts for older children who can then visualize, 
create and plat, finished products. 



4. Quality art materials and provisions help children 
master materials, emotions and develop skills. 
Children learn about life, themselves, and others. 
Children grow in independence and confidence as they 
use art medium. 



is 
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Inappropriate Practices 

Seat work; coloring 
book pages; most 
holiday gifts; 
tracing patterns 
and dot-to-dot 
sheets; "'Weekly 
Reader" type 
papers; holiday 
celebrations 



Theorists' Opinions 
5. Same as 1*4 
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Reasons for Znappropriateness 

Too symbolic; work of commercial artists or 
teachers as opposed to work of child (imposition 
of teacher's concepts on child); keeps children 
seated Instead of actively involved when 
children should be active due to physical needs 
and personal motivation; too much structure, 
reflected in specific directions following step- 
by-step progression; encourayes mass production 
rather than personal creativity (all children in 
group instead of individuals often required to 
complete seatwork coloring book pages, dot-to- 
dot sheets or holiday crafts) 

Holiday celebrations show prejudice towards 
certain religious philosophies and cultures 
(children from families with different beliefs 
may not be allowed to participate in activities 
and/or feel uncomfortable); celebrations often 
mean decorations are put in classroom too early 
so that children become overstimulated; 
overstimulation of children causes discipline 
problems (too much emphasis on crafts, patterns 
and forced art work or programs interrupts 
children's natural flow of mental development) 



Substitutions 



Art tools such as large crayons, dustless chalk, paint 

and othpr^ t>PeS ^ Pera ' ? !"9*n»1nt. watercolo? 
and others); vegetable and plant dyes, talc-free 
preraixed cla>; sponges and various types of paper 

Tables or interest areas with different activities so 
children can choose according to personal "age" and 

Appendix 0 !)" 6 G " " W6l] " Pers0nal interest < St * 

Colorea beads or other manipulators to encourage 
following patterns or sequence; place paper and writing 
tablets on interest tables for particular children who 

on book tllnl i 1 ° r tW ° Weekl * reader ^ 

Matting and framing children's art for holiday gifts 
and/or keep yearly booklet with samples of children's 
work to preset as a gift. If holidays must be 
celebrated, bring items relating to various cultures 
and discuss how different people celebrate in different 
ways. Ket;. holiday decorations to a minimum and only 
put them 01 t two or three days before the holidav 



Reasons for Appropriateness 

c!^ 6 " r ^s ent , th eir own personally meaningful 
symbols; children learn about various types of* safe 
art tools 

When children choose their own activity, motivation 
is high and creative abilities grow as opposed to 
diminish; writing materials help develop eye-hand 
coordination, visual abilities, fine motor control 
ana so oru 

indi?idually. Weekly neWSpapers because of interest, 

Matting and framing shows that what the child 
produces is valued-, adds finishing touches without 
changing child's work; further enhances "s?het°c 
quality of child's work " c 

There are many ways holidays are celebrated. 
Discussing these various ways helps children 
appreciate and understand other people. 

When children see the decorations too early thev 
become over-stimulated and "act out" or cause 
discipline problems. Too much emphasis may be 
placed on toys and gifts. 



Inappropriate Practice 



Theorists' Opinions 



6. Use ot rewards such 
as stickers, stars, 
raisins, candy, or 
other items as 
extrinsic motiva- 
tional items. 



6. Hymes (1990) described types of 
motivation; Piaget (1971) described 
types of motivation; Katz (1990) 
warned to "stop, look and listen 
before conditioning"; any theorist 
or specialist who believes children 
should continue to operate from 
intrinsic or inherent motivation 



********************************** 

Substitutions 

6. Use of encouragement—encouraging statements such as, 6. 
"You must feel good about . . ."or M You helped (or) 
contributed," or "You are growing in ability" or "How 
do you feel about it?" 



"This is not allowed (referring to specific type of 
behavior), but this is allowed ."; verbal techniques as 
well as redirection saving a "reward" system only for 
individual children when other techniques fail 



Reasons for Inappropriateness 



6. Children become dependent on reward system and 
stop operating from inner motivation; children 
compare themselves with other children who 
receive rewards and become discouraged leading 
to feelings of failure and withdrawal from other 
activities; prevents or destroys rapport between 
child and teacher since children may put forth 
considerable effort that is not evident enough 
to merit an award; children may not want the 
reward; rewards take away personal joy of 
accomplishment that children could experience 



*************************** 

Reasons for Appropriateness 

Place the emphasis on the child's feelings about his 
actions so he performs them for himself and not 
other individuals who may not later be around. 
Rewards won't always be available; children should 
perform tasks for pleasure and productiveness rather 
than to gain something. 

(Once in awhile negative havits do form. Sometimes 
in private a "reward system" could be devised with 
children old enough to participate; however, the 
system may or may not cause the negative habit to 
stop. 



Inappropriate Practice 



Theorists' Opinions 



CO 



7. Show-and-tell Time ?. Piaget (1971) describes stages of 

readiness; Hymes (1990) labeled 
show-and-tell negatively; Schirm- 
macher (1988) describes how to 
change from show-and-tell to a more 
appropriate activity. Erickson 
(1968) describes stages of person- 
ality development. 



*********************************** 

Substitutions 

7. Sharing and discussion instead of show-and-tell 7. 
encourages children to speak in a natural way because 
they are motivated to do so; discussion allows an 
interchange of ideas, taking turns, and helps children 
develop language and listening skills 



Discussion at small tables and in small group 
experiences 
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Reasons for Inappropriateness 

7. Extends group time for too long a period; causes 
children to need to bring toys and possessions 
from home; children are basically "shy" when 
asked to speak or "outgoing" to the point that 
other children may feel Insecure; children who 
are listening have to wait too long while each 
person assigned has a turn; creates competition 
related to bringing articles; teachers have to 
safe-guard articles; pressures parents to 
provide articles 

************************** 

Reasons for Appropriateness 

Children's confidence will grow as they use language 
in natural conversation and are not forced *o speak 
before groups. When children are motivated to 
"share" an idea with the large group during group- 
time they will ask to do so. Children will learn to 
plan since they will ask the teacher in advance of 
bringing articles. Only relevant articles will be 
brought to preschool. 
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Inappropriate Practice 



Theorists' Opinion 



Reason for Inappropriateness 



8. Pledge to the flag 8. Piaget (1971) describes stages of 8. 

cognitive development; Elkind 
(1986) describes harm from 
instruction that is too teacher- 
oriented, formal, and symbolic; 
Hymes (1990) discusses worn-out 
rituals and symbolic activities 
that do not include preschool 
children's personal involvement as 
negative; Elkind (1989) states that 
learning takes place when students 
are active, not passive learners 



The pledge to the flag is abstract, passive and 
symbolic. Pre-school children do not know the 
purpose of a flag; saying the pledge becomes a 
worn-out ritual and could make children resent 
the flag for which they should be developing 
respect. Saying the pledge causes grouptime to 
be too long; children often lose respect for 
teachers when they are expected to engage in 
passive activities that hav* no meaning. (This 
contributes to lack of respect for teachers in 
general as children grow older and are faced 
with other inappropriate activities.) 



************************************************************** 



Substitutions 

8. Showing the children the American flag; allowing 
children to examine the flag at interest tables; 
pointing out the designs, shapes and colors in the 
flag; showing the child the flag in teaching 
photographs or pictures of parades; telling the 
children that someday they will understand the flag 
well enough to learn a special pledge; showing children 
a globe and identifying the U.S. on the globe; showing 
pictures of flag from various countries; allowing 
children to paint or draw with colors of flags; showing 
children flag shapes; any activity that offers 
concrete, real experiences with flags; bringing 
discussion of other symbols to level of children such 
as how teddy bears stand for comfort, then discussing 
how the flag is a symbol for the U.S. 



Reasons for Appropriateness 

8. Children are familiarized with flag; children can 
identify flag/flags; children appreciate the 
aesthetic qualities of flags; children learn how 
flags are used; children are involved with flags (as 
opposed to verbalizing in a rote way); children are 
developing a lasting appreciation for flags; 
children are beginning to understand symbols 



J 



Inappropriate Practice 
9. Use of calendar 



Theorists' Opinions 

9. See #3 



tn******************************** 

Substitutions 

&. Place calendars of different sizes ort permanent or 
temporary centers of interest; introduce them to small 
groups 01 children who are interested; help children 
learn sequence as they count beads or other appropriate 
objects or in activities such as cooking experiences; 
talk about day and night activities that take place in 
children's lives; introduce words like today, this 
morning, night, day, and so on at appropriate times 
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Reason for Inappropriateness 



9. The calendar is too abstract since children have 
difficulty understanding time. Preschool 
children cannot grasp the meaning of vocabulary 
words such as weeks, months and so forth. 
Learning is passive and rote. Calendars cause 
confusion in other activities (such as experi- 
ence charts ) since in other activities children 
are learning to move their eyes from left to 
right while calendars may show lone numbers 
(numerals for one or two) on far right of line 
at end of a row. Some children perceive that 
when a month or year is over something negative 
will occur; that, in fact, time will cease to 
occur; and calendars add to the length of group- 
time that should be kept short. Children who 
fail to understand abstract learnings in experi- 
ences such as calendar often "act out" during 
grouptime. 

*************************** 

Reasons for Appropriateness 

Children are actively involved, exploring objects of 
interest in their every day worlds; children are 
being introduced to wc^ds that lead to an 
understanding of time so that later they will 
understand calendars; children are not passively 
sitting since they are actively involved in 
examining and discussing calendars 
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Inappropriate Practice 



Theorists' Opinions 



Reasons for Inappropriateness 



10. Programs or "grad- 
uation" exercises 
where children per- 
form or are put on 
display for parents 
or other audiences 



10. Hymes (1990) describes children as 
"shy" and not "hail fellows well 
met"; Piaget (1971) describes 
children's mental development; 
Erickson (1963) discusses person- 
ality development; Parton (1936) 
describes children's mental de- 
velopment; Parton (1936) describes 
children's stage of play; El kind 
(1984) discusses negative aspects 
of pushing activities into pre- 
school that should be saved for 
later years 



10. Children may either be too "shy" or too 

"precocious" when put in performance situations; 
performing causes stress that in turn causes 
headaches, stomach aches, hair pulling, "acting- 
out" and self-consciousness; children lose too 
much time for normal mental development since 
they often spend time rehearsing (children are 
taken from the here and now in which they func- 
tion); children may think they should be 
finished with school; graduation exercises 
finally have no meaning since children have had 
so many; trust is broken when children are 
laughed at while performing; programs induce 
competitive- ness since some children perform 
better (singing louder is an example) than 
others 



************************************************************** 



Substitutions 

10. Invite parents to playroom to see or engage in 

chiloren's activities; allow children to aramatize a 
story or sing some unrehearsed songs if children 
choose, while parents are present; have a special end 
of the year party to show examples of work completed. 



Reasons for Appropriateness 

10. Children will not be put on the spot or embarrassed; 
"performing" will be spontaneous and done as a iorm 
of "sharing" rather than "entertaining"; formal play 
acting will be saved until children's trust and 
mental development is further advanced; children 
will be past the cooperative stage of play and 
better ready to perform; children will have a say on 
the "roles" they are assigned when they are older; 
"graduation" exercises during high school and 
"college" years could have more meaning since the 
rituals have been saved for the appropriate ages and 
stages of development 
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Inappropriate Practice 



Theorists' Opinions 



Reasons for Inappropriateness 



11. Any forms of 
punishment that 
hurt or humiliate 
the child 



11. Katz (1990) referred to time out as 
psychologically hurting children; 
Hildebrand (1990) discusses the 
negative effects of punishment; 
Erickson (1963) discusses the 
building of trust vs. mistrust; 
Gordon (1974) discusses stating all 
rules positively; Ganoitt (1968) 
wrote an entire book on positive 
guidance techniques; Goffin (1987) 
discusses children needing the 
support of adults; NAEYC (1987) 
discusses children's need to have 
opportunity for choices; Bredekamp 
(1984) discusses needs for high 
standards in centers 



11. Punishment builds resentments, fears, 

antagonisms, and timidity instead of healthy, 
happy children who have high-self esteem; 
punishment is not consistently successful in 
inhibiting aggression or other undesirable 
behavior 



**-******************************************************** 



Substitutions 

11. Positive management of space, equipment, materials and 
people in the pre-school center; positive physical, 
verbal, and affective techniques; examples of former 
include use of permanent and temporary centers and 
allowance of large blocks of time for play; use of 
positive verbal statements and encouragement other than 
praise (see below); use of eye contact, listening, 
model i ng , demonstrating and redirection 

Encouragement, not praise, is needed. Go back to #6, 
Reasons for Appropriateness. Use statements such as 
"You must feel good about. ..." and other statements 
under #6, Substitutions. 



11. 



Reasons for Appropriateness 

Children will become self-directed and fully 
functioning individuals. 
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Inappropriate Practice 



Theorists' Opinions 



12. Standardized tests 12. Elkind (1990) and others discussed 

the misuse of standardized tests 
and (1989) the overuse of measuring 
children's achievement by means of 
commercial or teacher made tests; 
Piaget (1971) discussed stages of 
cognitive development of young 
children; Hymes (1990) discusses 
readiness as a "state of being" 



*********************************** 

Substitutions 

12. Observations of children's abilities over time; 12. 
documenting abilities and behavior based on non- 
judgmental, bias-tree written assessments that demon- 
strate patterns of behavior; addressing of children's 
behavior or achievements cn terms of reaching indivi- 
dual potentials as opposed to comparing children's 
behavior or achievement with that of other pre-school 
children; collecting samples of children's work over a 
period of time and creating a portfolio of the- child's 
individual work 
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Reasons for I nappropr lateness 



12. Standardized, commercial, or teacher-made tests 
are overused so that children end parents are 
more concerned about grades and test scores than 
what children have learned; grading is inappro- 
priate while children are in the beginning 
stages of development and learning since 
children need time to grow and learn; tests are 
often administered in artificial settings by 
strangers and these factors cause children to 
perform poorly; tests are often symbolic in 
nature and content and may discriminate against 
children from various cultures; there is no 
proof that standardized test results indicates 
true abilities of children to perform 

*************************** 



Reasons for Appropriateness 



Postponing standardized testing gives pre-school 
r!,ildren the opportunity to play and learn without 
being labeled through testing; the idea of differ- 
ence, rather than of correctness, is important to 
fundamental knowledge and creative thinking; 
learning environments rather than tests are 
emphasized 
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Conclusion: 

Elkind (1989:113) quotes Bredecamp (1987) by stating that "The idea of 
developmen tally appropriate educational practice — that the curriculum should 
be matched to the child's level of mental ability — has been favorably 
received in educational circles." Elkind goes on to point out: 

However, this positive reception is quite extraordinary, for 
developmental ly appropriate practice derives from a philosophy of 
education that is in total opposition to the educational philosophy 
in practice in the majority of our schools. Perhaps for this reason 
developmental appropriateness has been honored more in word than in 
deed. 

The twelve examples provided and analyzed are but a few of the activities 
and experiences offered young children. Many other common practices should 
also be reviewed. Once teachers begin to understand what is appropriate or 
inappropriate in one type of activity, it becomes easier for them to see what 
is appropriate or inappropriate in another. 

There are far more early childhood theorists and specialists who have 
recommended appropriate practice than can be listed in a single writing. 
Teachers of young children could most certainly add their favorites. 
Theorists and other writers (experienced child development experts) free 
teacher or caregivers so they can plan and implement what is meaningful for 
children. Failing to make appropriate changes in highly structured, 
restrictive, symbolic and damaging curriculum negatively affects children and 
the early childhood profession as well. By voicing what is right for young 
children, the children benefit, the profession benefits, and ultimately 
society benefits. Early childhood educators must first practice what is 
preached before expecting respect from the general public. 

The public is concerned with the quality of education of children since 
the field of education is responsible for developing human potential to its 
fullest extent. Years ago children did not begin school until they were six 
or seven years of age. Today children are grouped together at a very young 
age, sometimes as early as infancy. If teachers and/or caregivers of young 
children want them to develop socially, emotionally, physically and 
intellectually to the best of their abilities, curriculum will have to be 
developed so that it matches the needs of the children. This is a great 
responsibility. Early childhood curriculum that is appropriate, non-sexist 
and free from prejudism, allows children to make choices and engage in active 
interchange. Curriculum based on the child's level of mental abilities, is 
curriculum that is developmental ly appropriate. As teachers consider the 
appropriateness of what they do, quality early childhood education will slowly 
become the rule, rather than the exeption. 
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About the Speaker 



Sue Miles started teaching second grade at twenty years of age in a Texas 
public school system. Later she began working with children under five years of 
age in the same district and spent a total of fourteen years with young children. 
Before leaving Texas, Sue did demonstration teaching for a Head Start Program in 
Beaumont, Texas. Her last two years of public school instruction were spent in 
Hinsdale, Illinois. During 1975, her first year at Waubonsee College, Sue worked 
with infants and two-year olds at the Waubonsee day care center. She developed a 
laboratory school for children from 2i - 5 years where she did demonstration 
teaching for college students. Sue wrote the philosophy and designed the 
curriculum plan for the Children's Magnet Place that is now an integral part of the 
Waubonsee Child Development Center where college students observe. Sue's 
philosophy and teaching style came from such specialists as Elizabeth Evans and Dr. 
James Hymes, all advocates of the developmental approach. She also studied under 
Burton White at Harvard University. 

As a Department Coordinator Sue Miles has repeatedly taught more than fourteen 
different types of classes in child development, including subjects such as 
teaching methods, parent education, and interpersonal effectiveness. Since the 
1960's Sue has conducted approximately 1500 workshops, often serving as keynote 
speaker for colleges; public schools; Rotary clubs; local, state and national 
educational organizations; and community groups. Over the years Sue has talked to 
literally hundreds of children and served as a private consultant to parents. Sue 
also led a study group on a tour of London's British Infant schools. 

Sue has been listed in Who's Who in the Midwest , Who's Who in American Women , 
Who's Who in World Women and various other biographical references. Sue has 
designed numerous child care settings and worked toward the improvement of low 
income day care settings as well as settings for all children. Sue has testified 
before the United States Congress to discuss the need for day care. She also 
appeared on the T.V. show Lifestyle to talk about children and stress. In 1989 
she was Teacher of the Yea** at Waubonsee Community College. To relax Sue reads 
children's books and plays with her Yorkshire Terriers Benji, Jake, and Muffet. 

Sue Miles has helped teachers change many a dreary setting into places where 
pleasant and meaningful activities take place. Labeled by workshop participants 
as a "witty and dynamic speaker," Sue pives practical suggestions that can be put 
into immediate use. 

Sue is currently beginning her doctoral dissertation. You may contact her at 
Waubonsee Community College, Rt. 47 at Harter Rd., Sugar Grove, IL 60554. The 
telephone number is 708-466-4811. 
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UNIT TOPIC 



TABLE 1 

MON: 



WED: 



FRI: 



TABLE 3 



MON: 



WED: 



FRI: 
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DATES: 



TABLE 2 




TABLE 4 



MON: 



WED: 



FRI 



GROUP TIME 
MON. 



WED. 



FRI. 



GO 
Or 

S 

o 

X 



SNACK : 
MON. 
WED. 
FRI . 

OUTDOOR STUDY 



NOTES: 
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EXPERIENCE CENTER 

Type or Canter (Mini or Major) (based on child's/children's interest) Soorce/Soufxe s-Concepts 

J Source/Sources-Activities 

Age of Child/Children Focus - Topic 



Goal: Children will be provided with materials that lead to physical, social* emotional and 

"intellectual development as they experience the following concepts, facts, or occurrences (See bottom of page note:) 



mmAl s ! SUBJECT AREAS 


OBJECTIVES 


Social Studies 


Language Arts 


Science 
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"HatfT 



Art 



fijsjg 



Sensory Motor 



Social Interactions" 



Selected Objectives 

1. 
2. 
3. 

(Place (b) by behavioral objectives} 
Note: 1. Place (c) by concepts „ 

2. Place (f) by facts. 

3. Place (o) by occurrences 

4. Place (a) by activities. 



— TTan 

(Used With) 

1. Individual Child 

2. Sroup 

If using with one 
child list name: 



Selected Objectives 
(Accomplished) 
1. 
2. 
3. 

{P'i^ce (b) by behavioral objectives) 

Revisions 

for next " 
use: 



(continued on back of page) 
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3E£ 



Tfti children ^111 count 
the obfects on tfce table 
(f or c) One-to-one cor- 
responience *ill be ei* # 
-cr«M*ed as cMUret t 
use the objects, (c or | 
,f ) Seeds my be counteJ 
land sorteJ* U) "atf* 
vocabulary such as set, 
*tro«!s TOre t less, *reat 
er than, lesser than ami 
names of fraction parts 
will be Introduce!, tc) 
Apples will be cut Into 
halves anl fourths, (a) 
-Meces of apples will be 
■■; JUtributei *.<hen passing 
to children, (a) The 
round share o* the ap^e 
as well as sizes o* 
apples will be noted and 
compared (c) CM Wren 
will learn that a none* 
tary value is placed on 
apples* their processinr 
transporting , and pro 
ducts, (c) 



Ths aesthetic <wrt1ti 
es o* the center will 
be avai lable 1* the 
fom of a still -Ufa 
*nr children, (c) 
Color, balance, <i«si<w 
and shaoe wi ll be 
noticed* (c) detailed 
differences amont? 
•apples *ill be noti- 
ced an1 1ientifie4 in 
terms of colors, 
shares, and sim. (c 
or f 1, Tempera paints 
(the cslor of various 
apples) will be offer- 
ed alerts with two or 
nore tynes of paper 
and ^rushes, (a) A 
collate usin<? paper 
(the colors o* apples 
could be nade. (a) 
"rints could be made 
by dippinn apoles in 
^tempera and pressing 
then on paper, (a) 
M any objects such as 
lishes or paper have 
*een decorated us in 
apples as a symbol 



Children may t compose 
songs or chant 1n rela- 
tion to apples i sinn 
songs r chant apple 
rhymes or finoerplay* 
about growing things; 
listen to the spno 
"Apple Slosson Time 1 *; 
nretend to pick fruit 
fiwi Tiinh branches, 
pretend to climb lad- 
ders; *retend to fill 
bags with apples and 
into crates; pretend 
to drive tractors; 
pretend to be an apple 
on a tree and ripen; 
pretend to be blown 
to ground; pretend to 
be eaten: tan out 
rhythms using objects 
on table; discuss the 
sounds of apples as 
they are cut or eaten; 
note songs fro* T.tf. 
commercials about 
apples; be introduced 
to old cliches about 
apples such as "An 
Apple a day fceeps the 
■ doctor awayJI 



the apples *eel firm, cool, smooth 
or tmtshy («hen turned to sauce), (e) 
The flavor varies froa tort to sweet 
(f) Apples are pretty to see. (c) 
Apples may have a certain smell, 
especially when tain* processed, (fl 
Children may hear particular sounds 
when bitiiw? or cutting apples. If) 



or 



ractions 



Children will: 

sneak usini accentab'e lamma*?* as t*ey 
handle objects. U and f } 
take turns usin* oMects (c and *) 
show an interest and enioynent lit ttsinn 
the wetef iaH (c). ' " 
treat objects with care (c and a) 
learn to use available resources (f and 
be in tropical to terms such a$ "^ease 1 



a) 
ar* 



-than* *ou" when others o # *er *e*«\ (c an* 

be introduced to words such as cooperation 
responsibility and teaworfc. (c and *) 



Selectee Objectives 
(Accomplished) 
1. 
2. 

(Place (b) by behavioral objectives) 
Revisions _____ 
for next . 



Selected Objectives 
(Preplanned) 
1. 
2. 
3. 

(Place (b) by behavioral objectives) 
tote; 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. Place 



Place (c) by concepts. 
Place (f) by 



TO 

(Used With) 

X. Individual Child 

2. Group 

If usinn with one 
child list name: 



facts • 



Place (o) by occurrences 



(o) by 
(a) by 



activities. 



use: 

( continued on back of page) 
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Type of center twni or 



4 to £ years 



1535?! 



(based on ftl ld's/cMldren's Interest) 



Tray - 11ne-t *lt* coi 
Struttion ra^er 
E *ea^y*?1e 

■?*pt* bott'c fro;: app\ 
j.IrOfS 

*4 icaves- f r$"t jnpie ^ot~ 

*^u»t1 



TllsiiJI/I? r ^ P™ 1 ?* 1 * 1th wterlals that lead to physical, social, emotional and 

TnfeJlectual development as they experience the follonlng concepts, facts, or occurrences 
™* **tton of ra*e note?* 



Source/Sources -Concepts 
source/sou rces~Actlvlt*es 

*nnce**: Anntes 

*Ourcs : *<or* + r nc<*, V * * 

*ar1y Childhood 1* • an*. I> 
*rts {»ae*»'ol 




5 recipe *Mut suh**ct; 
An anpie 1s one of the nost *nportant 
fruits that iro^ un trees. £p!*le sro^ers 
:**.rotf*fc0ut the world produce about 2 hi V 
• 1»>n bus!i*1s Ve x ruit annually/ "nre 
t*an hs! r the a**1es trtrm are eaten 
fr?$?\ , # ^r«Te5 are hake* into sies anl 
<rto ~>my other tasty d1s*ies. They are 
vm[ in v&Mxq arrie twtter, app^e luice, 
n^-lssavce ant <eiiy. *pp*e futcc nay be 

into ctler or *ine*sr. Crcns are 
vostet it stiver f$*t. '^stcsry: 



The word apple nay 
object , >" Wfej of 
ture of an anple , (_ 
5* apples na« be lot 
vorabulalto mav al 



HscuYs^ ex-. 
4 ..i'^ occur, 

1 $U^ p»'"C^-»t M js 

••^v n?t^c? a**. r ~^f stl*- 

j ^S^C'i t u .O shares an* 

colors a* the c:>;ecU f 
pictures ;r /arts. 
*uHtory pgrce-tlgn <*s 
t*ey listen to a** **ca r 
the Jir^er^nces c*" t*>e 
sounds. 

^ye^'anl Coor^ # as the*/ 
handle an* use ob 4 ects 
se^uenc1n5 f ^llo.rtn" 
Erections and unjer* 
stanjin;. 

V1sua* con^arritlves ;*1lj! 
occur as oMects are 
wsel 




re**1stDr1c tfnes «^ee^^e have e 
lelfdous x1 avor o^ 
»-of^ s *a»"5r1te f rv 
iC&ut Z\ -nion ye 
have *otia 4 t*ie z^r 
"ree^.s an? n o^am ^rev 
r *n:1t. "arlv >erlcan co^onist^ 
hotn a^Te t**ee^ a* 4 seels r 
*s ^fon^ers r-ovel across 
too^ ar5p!es an1 ser-fUn^ trees with then. 
^0"^ Inlfans haa aTrea^^ nlantei seeds 
*rcn t^e r:ast. n urtn-» the t^O's Tohn 
:har*nan 414 the p'antini in "orthem an*1 
Central ^1o. Me became Hnwn as Johnny 
'cr^esee^ Ap^Te ; *owers of today have 
levelorad new ani Innrovei varieties of 
the r rti1t. tecwfryi The Soviet fMlon 
rro«1yces the most a??1es. The United 
States produces the next lamest amount 
*o!!ow^1 by Ch1na f France and Italy. The 
state of Uashtn^ton prodttces the nost. In 
Cenala a?p!es are the most Important fruit 
crop. Economics: People make money by 





ate^ to the rea^ 
as we^l as a Mc* 
rent varieties 
ttce4. t*} 



va*t # 
orchar 



^ro'Vin^, transporting and selHno apples 



it net h^ 
;y t *lavor f po% 
fy a*| orchar;nrtf) peoinoir^ let- 
nds\l11 i^xwrlence - ?. Sentence 
fori a**«L^r rel^t^ wr1s N> 
use* 1 , (f) Questions w1!^ be as^ 
KSlr^ the woH a^ple or re* atcf 
^) wcatlona^ vjoMs sue** es "under, * 
IthehlM'* ani r ront 
er 1n Hscusslon or 1n rt *pnH an1 
e [*) ^eta1!ed differences ^etiieen 
. »Tes will te noticed, (r ) M-tectlves^ a*1- 
ci^s a^-i ct*er ^arts o^ snf>ec^ wHl t<e us?i 
a* the center. -ex. boaut1*i^ an"'e (c) f1ze 
ani tine concepts uVl usei. fc) T he cMH 
wl^l solve problems usln? ^an^ua^e. ex. '"and 
rce the elastic ^n^e to cut the an^e." 
The ch11<* will he^1n to ^re^tct events ?" T *e 
apple wit 1 turr *rovn. usin^i lanouacje. The 
child will connect oojects or actions to *ast 
exneriences through languane, (c) The child 
^111 use his nemory to answer questions about 



apmes and his experiences, (c or O At group- 11 nnles ^ow on trnps an- 1 1n orrh Sr « s 



tine the chjldren mnbt listen to the teacher 
read 'The little House Mttfc *o ^oors an^ *!o 
Windows and No Star Inside t M or to the storv 
"The Tree In The t'ooHs." (a) 



The a**1e 1s a *trp~ "t h ** Is, * *wl* 
with a fleshv outer lay^r, a na^er^l* ** 
core* wlnofp **an ore sen-i. The ct$r? 
encloses t*r see 1 , "one a^Oev are 

'f) *r^p trees «rov icrc ** 
than -^C ft. [V meters) ta*l. . « 
thrfvr in r.^1^a*»s that ^v* a c-^V 
k *tn*er P T*ie t^rs *n«st **^v^ ,# i«tcr 
<n or H «r ^^. , ,^ris^ In 5pr*?^' , - *r» 
s^rfnn ^1te ^o^ers Moon or apM« 
tr^s. °ost ^oviftrs ^rp wiiUn^t* 4 
Insects sn ^es are q*+*ti Mice^ ir 

nnlTina**-' -^o/er. ov^r** an? 

•>th*?r ^^rts "'eve 1 ')" fnfo ^tiii. '^Ia. 

t1o^-. {*) #f ost an^'e trees %rc 
frm K u4s. gyds f»re «r?fte^ r^t A - 
stoc tc : o* *rpps tn ^n^uc* ^t j v f t'cc 
{^) There are many varieties (kinds) 
of apples. Some are Cor^n- 1 . >M r * 
ous, "o 1 ^ A p^1cious t ^r^« rt - 
Jonathan » "c!n f csh» ^o 4 e ^s'a^ "rrrri- 
in^, ^cve !?eauty # M 1rese^ S M ort 
Inrerial. I*} ^'^e trees -av f» 
attach insects aH ^iscasrs. 



-ac^ines are us*?^ to ^r*-crs Mc 
a«n^es. Tractors er»iirpe f Mt^ M'tifi 
te vices ta^e the ^1 crates to trt»cJs 
or '.arehouses. '*) ~omc a^lc^ ca.^ 
ne1» tr1e1 or ^rozen. (^) ^rles con* 
slst of S? *ater # Tiiey contain vita- 
mins * anJ C, potassium, an^l lectin. ( r 
Apples ^ro\f except In hottest a^* 4 c rtt ^ 
est regions. (*) They must ^av-» sun- 
Jioht, water, % nourishment to prosper 
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